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‘rounded hill, the gentle slope, the sweeping 
lvale: it rather discerns, in contrast to such, 


ue tremendous precipices, mountainous peaks, in- 
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this aie wereiaii | accessible cliffs, aw ful chasms, and extensive 
\dells.”’ Solemn and silent grandeur, a stern 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS. land dreary magnificence, give interest and cha- 
The zealous spirit of discovery, which has /racter to these inhospitable regions. Stupen- 
prevailed during the two last centuries, has left|dous cliffs rise by steep acclivities from the 
but little of the globe we inhabit unknown or| margin of the ocean, ** their natural dark co- 
unexplored. ‘he enduring frosts of the arctic, | loured surfaces protruding amid a general bur- 
and the fierce heats of the tropical regions, have} den of snow of purest whiteness, or pale green 
presented few obstacles which the patience and|ices.” A few of the islands are flat, and a lit- 
assiduity of modern travellers have not enabled | tle stunted vegetation is sometimes to be seen; 
them to surmount. 
ancients has long since been past, and there|temperate countries, these regions exhibit 
now remains no terra incognita with its shadowy | naked rocks, a broken surface, and a cold and 
terrors and unseen wonders, unless we fix its|sterile soil. 
seat within a degree of the poles, or in the} ‘The arctic mountains are rarely disposed 
deepest solitude of the tropical deserts. The inchains, but are generally isolated and abrupt. 
progress of exploration has been fatal to the} Some overhang the sea, others shoot upwards 
fictions of poetry, and the dreams of the im-| with perpendicular sides of 1000 or 2000 feet 
agination and the “* insule beate,’’ those|in elevation, and with peaks ascending to the 
“happy islands in the watery waste,” which|same distance above, and terminating some- 
our ancestors delighted to shadow forth in the | times in spires with acute points. 
far off recesses of the world of waters, have! According to Scoresby, some of the moun- 
lost the brightness of their ideal existence, and tains of Spitzbergen are of remarkably sym- 


assumed the tame dulness of a sober reality. | metrical form, exhibiting four sided pyramids, | 


Perhaps there are none of the narratives of with steps almost as regular in distant prospect, 


modern travellers more curious and interesting | as if worked by art: natural towers, battlements, | 


than those of the explorers of the arctic re-|and crests, add a picturesque variety to the 
gions. In these dreary wastes the operations|scene. Many of these mountains are inacces- 
and productions of nature, though few and simple | sible to man, and the intervening valleys are 
are yet grand and magnificent, and the pheno-| generally occupied by those immense masses 
mena of the air and water have no parallels|of ice called icebergs, of which we shall pre- 
in more temperate climes. My present ob-|sently speak more at large. Notwithstanding 
ject is to give a brief notice of some of the|the danger and dreariness attendant on a voy- 
most remarkable appearances in the arctic/age along the shores of the arctic islands, 
regions ; for a knowledge of which I am indebt-| Captain Scoresby speaks of their scenery with 
ed to several modern travellers, whose facts I} all the enthusiasm of the traveller in more fa- 


shall narrate in a form more condensed than, voured climes, and we cannot do better than} 


the originals, and better suited to the pages of| to give his own words: “ Spitzbergen and its 
a periodical. islands, with some other countries within the 

The geographical form and dimensions of, arctic circle, exhibit a kind of scenery which is 
the countries immediately adjacent to the poles | altogether novel. The principal objects which 


have not, and perhaps never can be accurately! strike the eye, are innumerable mountainous | 
determined. The two continents of Europe) peaks, ridges, precipices, or needles, rising im- | 


and Asia present a northern frontier of little} mediately out of the sea, to an elevation of| 
interest in point of scenery or productions,| 3000 or 4000 feet; the colour of which, at aj} 
and the few explorations which have taken| moderate distance, appears to be_ blackish! 
place in the arctic regions of America, seem) shades of brown, green, grey and purple, snow | 
to lead to a similar conclusion. The remain-|or ice in strie or patches, occupying the vari- 


ing land in the neighbourhood of the poles, | ous clefts and hollows in the sides of the hills, | 


The ultima Thule of the| but in place of the green undulating surface of 





comprising Greenland, Spitzbergen, Nova| capping some of the mountain’s summits, and 
Zembla, &c. is now believed to be insular.| filling with extended beds the most considera- 


ble valleys; and ice of the glacier form, occurring 

'atintervalsall along the coast in particular situa- 
|tions as already described in prodigious ac- 
\cumulations. ‘The glistening or vitreous ap- 
| pearance of the iceberg precipices; the purity, 
whiteness, and beauty of the sloping expanse, 
formed by their snowy surfaces ; the gloomy 
| shade presented by the adjoining or intermixed 
‘mountains and rocks, perpetually * covered 
|with a mourning veil of black lichens, with 
\the sudden transitions into a robe of purest 
| white, where patches or beds of snow occur, 
| present a variety and extent of contrast alto- 
| gether peculiar; which when enlightened by the 
| occasional ethereal brilliancy of the polar sky, 
jand harmonized in its serenity with the calm- 
ness of the ocean, constitute a picture both 
novel and magnificent. There is, indeed, a 
kind of majesty not to be conveyed in words, 
{in these extraordinary accumulations of snow 
jand ice in the valleys, and in the rocks above 
rocks and peaks above peaks, in the mountain 
groups, seen rising above the ordinary eleva- 
tion of the clouds, and terminating occasional- 
ly in crests of everlasting snow, especially when 
you approach the shore under shelter of the 
impenetrable density of a summer fog; in which 
case the fog sometimes disperses like the draw- 
ing of a curtain, when the strong contrast of 
light and shade, heightened by a cloudless at- 
mosphere and powerful sun, bursts on the 
senses in a brilliant exhibition resembling the 
production of magic.” 

In consequence of the clearness of the at- 
mosphere, the strong contrast of light and 
shade, and the great height and steepness of 
the mountains, a very curious optical deception 
is witnessed by voyagers on the Spitzbergen 
icoast. A stranger, twenty miles from shore, 
would suppose himself at a distance of a single 
league; and even sailors, accustomed to navi- 
gate the northern seas, often find themselves 
obliged to sail several hours to gain a point of 
| land, which they expected to reach in one- 
ifourth of the time actually consumed. If, in 
|sailing towards shore, the atmosphere should 
become a little hazy, the land appears even 
}more distant than when the attempt to reach 
it was commenced; and one of the early Danish 
| voyagers, alarmed at this apparent recession of 
| the shore, attributed the imaginary stoppage of 
his vessel in her course, to ‘‘ some loadstone 
rocks hidden in the sea.” 

The different portions of rock and patches 
of snow, are as distinctly marked at a distance 
of twenty miles, as they would be at a fourth 
of the distance in countries without snow. The 


} 


| 


| snow clad surfaces of the high mountains, shine 
| with the aspect and brightness of the full moon, 


and render the coasts visible at a distance of 
fifty or sixty miles from shore, and enable the 
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voyager to designate some particalar cliffs, at| animals; and these, in turn, form the principal| come by an upper current from the arctic re- 
double this distance. nourishment of the tribe of whales: thus with gions, which carries the cold water of the polar 
Having thus taken a hasty glance at the su-| but a single intervening spec ie s, the largest}seas to the southward. “Such a transfer, 
perficial form and appearance of the land, let t) anime al which the sea produces, depends upon | says a writer in the Edinburgh Ene yclope- 
us take a brief notice of the ocean surrounding | on dia, **of the cold waters of the arctic zone. 


jand the warm waters of the south, is 
| Besides the medusw, the polar seas teem|of those beautiful instances of 
| with countless myriads of smaller animals. In 

The Greenland sea displays a curious variety) a single drop of water, under a powerful mag- 


e of the smallest, and : apparently most insig- 
it, before we enter upen the examination of nificant, for its existence and support. 

those remarkable phenomena and productions, 
which are peculiar to the arctic regions. 


one 
beneficence, 
which the economy of the globe in so many 


| particulars presents. By this transfer, the polar 
of colour; some portions of it being of a dee p| nifier, fifty animalcule were visible on eac h} seas are preserved above the free zing te mper- 


blue, others of a grass green, inclining to black,| square of the micrometer glass of ;1,th of an| ature, which prevents the whole mass of water 
and others of various intermediate shades of| inch in diameter, and as the drop oce upie “1 a} from becoming a solid bed of ice; while, on the 
colour. The transition from the blue to the| circle on a plate of glass, containing 529 sthciie hand, the excessive heat, which the sea 


| . bas We ; , 
green, is often very sudden; and Capt. Scoresby | these squares, there must have been in this} within the tropics would otherwise attain, js 


mentions, that in the course of ten minutes’ prone drop of water, taken from the surface} greatly reduced and moderated. We see, there- 


sailing, he, on one occasion, ** passed streams} of the sea, about 26,450 animalecules. Hence, fore, why the Greenland sea, in the meridian 


of pale green, olive green, and transparent] allowing 60 drops to the drachm, the ‘re would| where this warm submarine current ascends 


8, 1s 
blue. Ihe food of the whale occurs princi-| be a number in a gallon of water exceeding,| navigable to a greater extent towards the pole 


pally in the green coloured water; hence, these | by one half, the amount of the population of| than any other partofthe globe; we also see,why 
animals are found in greater numbers in these! the whole globe. What a view does it give us| the superficial Gulf stream brings light floating 
streams, than in any other portion of the sea.| of the infinite providence and design of the! bodies across the Atlantic to the British shores: 
The colouring matter of the water appears to} Creator of all things, to behold 26,000 living] while at the same time, the dee p current out 
consist of an animal substance, of a yellowish) creatures procuring subsistence, moving with-| of the Greenland sea, at Baffin’s bay, carries 

out annoyance to each other, and enjoying their} icebergs and other 


colour; which was subjecte dd. by Scores sby, to he avy bodies to the south 
allotted portion of life and happiness, in a sin-| ward, along the 


American coast; and we ae 
the diameter of the largest | have an explanation of the coldness which pre- 
individual in this numerous host, not exceeding | vails, at great depths, in tropical seas, and the 
the two thousandth part of an inch, and many} warnith, at like de pths, in the Greenland sea; 
|of them not half of that size:—500,000 men,| we likewise see, why the food of the whale. 
viewing these substances, with a compound | two abreast, with the space of two feet three} consisting of animals having little locomotive 
microscope, they were discovered to be animal-| inches for each pair to stand upon, would ex-| powers, is not dispersed into southern seas— 
cules, of the kind called by naturalists medusa. | te nd about 106 miles; the same number of|these little creatures probably possessing suf- 

The larger proportion were semi-transparent, | these animalcules, placed in contact with each| ficient instinct, to sink to a considerable depth 
of a lemon colour, and from one-twentieth to| other, would reac h but little over five feet.|in the sea, when they are carried beyond their 
one-thirtieth of an inch in diameter, possessing | “A whale re quires an ocean to sport in; about) natural place of he ibitation, by which the -y must 
very little power of motion; others were in ac-| 150 millions of these animalcules would have| be returned to their former station by the re- 


various experiments, which gave the following| 
curious results:—A small portion of sea water} gle drop of water; 
being placed in a glass, appeared quite clouded 
with a great number of semi-trans sparent glo-| 
bules, and a substance resembling fine hairs: on} 





tion, and, under the microscope, appeared to] abundant room in a tumbler of water.’-—Edin.| verse action of the lower current.’’—Edin. 
move with great celerity, but their real pro-| Phil. Jour., vol. iv. page 111. | Ency., vol. xvi. part 1. 
gress was very slow, not exceeding an inch in| Capt. Scoresby, who was indefatigable in} My next number will contain an account of 


° . . ° | ° ‘ . 
three minutes; at which rate, it would require] promoting scientific enquiry, made a number] the interesting phenomene of the polarice. Z. 
151 days for them to travel a nautical mile. lof interesting experiments upon the pressure 


The innumerable quantity of these medusa,| of the sea upon articles sunk to great de »pths. | 
and other animalcules, is believed by Captain} Blocks of light wood, immersed to the depth of| 


(To be continued.) 





Scoresby to give rise to the discoloration of] 2000 feet, became heavier than the sea water. rau eat ee 
the sea. He found, that a cubic inch of the| The weight of a column of sea water 6348 feet| HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
olive green water contained about 64 meduse.| high. is about 282: ae wr 25 ewt.; 23 Ibs on| Of the Society of Friends. 


in this proportion, a cubic mile would contain| each square inchs f surface. “ The whale is| The early history of the Soc iety of Friends 
about 23,888,000,000,000,000, ‘The sea, where! frequently known to descend in these seas to| in this country, is only to be gathered by long 
this water occurred, was above a mile deep;| the depth of 800 fathoms or upwards, at which} and laborious: research, throughout the various 
but supposing these animals to extend only to| de pth, (the animal exposing about 1540 square | biograplical and controversial writings of our 
the depth of 250 fathoms, the above number o | feet of su rface, when the weight of water is| 


}members; yet it is a history which presents 
one species of animal would otilt occur in a} | about 137} tons per square foot.) it must be} strong c laims upon our attention, and is by no 
space of two miles square. 


* Allowing th: it} exposed to a pressure of more than 200,000] means deficient in general interest, or unworthy 
one person could count a million in seven davs,| tons—a pressure, which, we are informed, e x-| of philosophical investigation. * To bring to- 
which is barely possible, it would have require d| ceeds the weight of sixty of the largest ships! vether some of this scattered information, and 
that 80,000 persons should have started at the} of the British navy, when manned, provisioned, | to indicate the sources from which more may 
creation of the world, to complete the enumer-|and fitted for a six months’ cruize.”’—-Edin.| be drawn, is the object of the concise and im- 
ation at the present time.”” ‘* What a stupen-| Ency., vol. xvi. part 1. perfect sketch which is now attempted. The 
dous idea,’’ continues Scoresby, “this fact} The influence of currents mixes the waters of| writer makes no pretension to any other quali- 
gives of the iinmensity of creation, and of the} the arctic seas with those of the Atlantic, and 


fication for the task he has assumed, than a 
bounty of Divine P rovidence in furnishing such | | probs tbly circulates them through the greater) diligent examination of all the authorities he 
a profusion of life, in a region so remote froin | part of the ocean. 


The cold superficial current could collect, and agfaithful report of what he 
the habitations of men. But if the number of in the Greenland sea sets strongly to the south-| has thus gathered. 


animals, in a space of two miles square, be so| west; for though colder than the tropical seas,, ‘The first authentic account of the landing of 
great, what must be the amount requisite for|the water of the arctic ocean is specifically! any Frie nd upon this continent, is that of the 
the discoloration of the sea, through an extent) lighter than any other on the globe—whilst an arrival of Ann Austin and Mary Fisher, at 
of, perhaps, twenty or thirty thousand square| under current of water, of a higher temper-| Boston, in the summer of the year 1656—not 
miles ?”’ lature, is setting from the south towards the| ten years after the first preaching and convince- 

These minute animals are not, howeve er,| poles. It is believed, that by means of the| ment by George Fox. Within that short pe- 
without an evident use in the economy of na-| Gulf stream, the waters of the warmer regions) riod, the Divine Power which accompanied the 
ture, as they appear to furnish the food of the| are conveyed northward to the coast of Nor-| ministry of that great apostle of righteousness, 
mollusc, and other low orders of small marine| way, and from thence deflected north until over-| and his fellow labourers in the cause, had raised 
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up multitudes who were ready to bear witness murder of so many of them was perpetrated. | most of the pious and virtuous part of this 
to the truth of the doctrines they taught, and | {t is sufficient to observe, that the blood of the | commonwealth; it lies down and rises up with 
to peril life and liberty for conscience sake. | martyrs was here, as elsewhere, the seed of} them, and they cannot put it out of their 
The fervour and devoted zeal of these eminent the church. lhe meek and unresisting be-| minds. 
men, may be said to have worked miracles; not} haviour of the Friends, produced its natural! 
merely the simple and destitute had been con-| effect, excited sympathy and curiosity, secured 
verted by their preaching, but many wise, and|a favourable hearing for their doctrines and 
brave, and learned, and noble: the soldier from ‘testimonies, inclined many in secret, and finally 
the field of battke—the scholar from his clois-| gathered them openly to profess the doctrines 
ter—and the proud and titled from their pala- of the Quakers. The narrative of this history 
ces of pleasure, had felt the subduing power, | 1s faithfully and minutely given by Gough, 
which accompanied the ministry of this despised | Bishop, and Besse; and as my object is merely 
people, and had forsaken all to become with to state the origin of settlements, and the pro- 
them the companions of the flock of Christ. | gress of convincement, I shall simply relate a 
The age in which they lived, was one of ex-|few particulars more immediately connected! friends, who dwelt there. He was taken into 
traordinary interest. The great and sudden|with the history of the Society. An elderly custody, pinioned to the tail of a cart, and in 
revolutions which men had witnessed, had ban- man of respectable character, named Nicholas) that inanner dragged through the woods to 
ished in turn the leading men of all parties, and| Upshall, was banished to Rhode Island, then) New York. ‘Two women, one of them with a 
had destroyed all the ordinary land-marks of} separated by a savage wilderness, in the depth child at her breast, were arrested for entertain- 
opinion and authority. The spirit of cominer- | of winter, for protesting against the severity of ing him, and thrust into prison. Robert Hodg- 
cial enterprise had infected all ranks with a|the proceedings in the case of ‘Thurston and) son was condemned to work for two years with 
thirst for daring adventure; which was never, | his companions. /a negro at the wheel-barrow, or to pay a large 
perhaps, more successful, or more reckless.| The colony of Rhode Island was, at that| fine. He was cruelly beaten for his refusal to 
To these causes must be attributed, in a great|time, the asylum of the persecuted of all re-| work, and after undergoing sufferings so severe 
measure, the agitation which pervaded the/ligions. Its foundations were laid by those who | as to endanger his life, was released at the in- 
United Kingdom, and rendered the North|fled from the intolerance of the Puritans of|tercession of the governor's sister. Several 
American colonies the land of hope and pro-| Boston; and they had learned from their suffer-| others of the people called Quakers, fled to the 
mise to the oppressed and enterprising. The|ings a lesson, which they did not, like their] Dutch colony for protection, from the persecu- 
preaching of Fox and his associates, had reach- |neighbours, forget in the day of power. There | tions inflicted in Massachusetts Bay; and al- 
ed the hearts of many of these enterprising jis no doubt, that at the period of which I write, | though severely treated at first, were at length 
traders and seamen, who carried the doctrines |there were many of the people called Quakers | suffered to en 
of Quakerism with them into the colonies they | residing in that colony. William Coddington, | 
visited or inhabited. dn no other way can we|who was the “ great instrument’’ in founding a3 
account for the early dispersion of Friends, in| the settlement at Providence, in 1637, and who| PROFESSOR HEYNE. 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia, and some | filled the most conspicuous stations, as chief| (Concluded from p. 228.) 
of the West India Islands, years before those | justice, and afterwards as governor, to the time | 
settlements were visited by ministers from Great | of his death, was an early favourer of the doc-| for above two years, his salary was doubled: 
Britain. |trines of the Friends, and became ultimately a but before he derived any benefit from the aug- 
The first authentic date, as | have said, con-| member of their Society. 
nected with our American annals, is that of the 
arrival of Ann Austin and Mary Fisher, at Bos- 


Five of the banished Quakers, viz. C. Hel- 
| der, J. Copeland, 8. Gibbons, M. Witherhead, 
and D. Waugh, accompanied by Robert Hodg- 
son, and four other persons, returned to Aineri- 
ca, in the year 1657, and landed at New York, 
then in the possession of the Dutch. ‘T'wo of 
|} the women were arrested for preaching in the 
streets, and were cast into a filthy prison. 
Robert Hodgson went to Hampstead, on Long 
Island, and had a meeting with some of his 


joy a good degree of security. 
(To be continued.) 














After he had held his situation in the library 


He was a man of| mentation,theseven years’ war had commenced. 
|great probity and intelligence; and on several| Saxony was overrun by the forces of Frederick 
|occasions he interfered, by remonstrance, with] the Great, and Heyne’s place, and the | 
ton, in the summer of the year 1656. The|the cruel persecutions of the Massachusetts! itself to which it was attached, were swep 
magistracy of Boston took the alarm, and at a|colony, and always protected and assisted the! at the same time. 
meeting of the council, convened upon the oc-| banished fugitives. 


ibrary 
taway 
Ile was obliged to fly from 


In confirmation of this} Dresden, and wandered about for a long time 
casion, ordered them to be imprisoned during | opinion, of the early settlement of Friends in| without any employment. At last he was re- 


their stay, their books to be burnt, and the|Rhode Island, we find that Mary Dyer went ceived into a fimily at Wittenberg: but in a 
captain who brought them, to transport them from there to Boston, in 1657. The farm on! short time the progress of the war drove him 
immediately to Barbadoes, from which island | which her husband lived, is situated at a short! from this asylum also, and he returned to Dres- 
they had sailed. These orders were rigor-|distance from the town of Newport. As he! den, where he still had a few articles of far- 
ously, and even barbarously enforced. On the |himself was not a Friend, he obtained her) niture, which he had purchased with the little 
7th of August, a few days after the departure |liberation, though with great difficulty. Soon! money he had saved while he held his place in 
of these women, eight other Friends arrived |after, two women Friends, from Providence, | the library. Ile arrived just in time to witness 
at Boston from London, viz. Christopher Hol-| were cruelly whipped at Boston; and Thomas) the bombardment of that capital, in the con- 
der, Thomas Thurston, William Brend, John | Harris, from the same colony, suffered severely | flagration of which his furniture perished, as 
Copeland, Mary Prince, Sarah Gibbons, Mary lin the following year. | well as some property which he had brought 
Witherhead, and Dorothy Waugh. ‘They met} The cruelties exercised by the magistrates] from Wittenberg, belonging to a lady, one of 
with the same reception as the others—severe |and priests, were not long in inclining many | the family in whose house he lived, for whom 
laws were immediately passed, to punish the |to favour these despised heretics. As early | he had formed an attachment during his resi- 
Quakers, and all concerned in introducing |as 1657, a meeting was held at the house of|dence there. Thus left, both of them, without 
these “ blasphemous heretics” into the colony.|Nicholas Phelps, in the woods, about five|a shilling, the young persons nevertheless de- 
Friends continued, notwithstanding these enact-|miles from Salem. Morton, in his New Eng-| termined to share each other’s destiny, and they 
ments, to visit the settlements; and the rage and |land’s Memorial, says, that by this time (1659) | were accordingly united. By the exertions of 
bigotry of the leaders of the people became | New England, in divers parts, abounded with| some common friends, a retreat was procured 
exasperated to the degree, that nothing short | Quakers, “‘and they sowed their corrupt and/ for Heyne and his wife in the establishment of 
of the blood of their victims could satiate. 1|damnable doctrines, both by word and writing,|a M. de Leoben, where he spent some years, 
have no wish to dwell upon this melancholy |in almost every town of each jurisdiction.” during which his time was chiefly occupied in 
page, in the history of delusion and fanaticism; | A letter, dated December, 1658, from a re-|the management of that gentleman’s property. 
it is not necessary to my present purpose, |spectable magistrate of the town of Sandwich, At last, at the general peace in 1763, he re- 
neither would it be generous to do so; for nojsays, “the Quakers have many meetings, and| turned to Dresden; and here ended his hard 
where, perhaps, is the persecution of the Qua-/many adherents; almost the whole town of| fortunes. 
kers regarded with deeper regret and abhor-|Sandwich is adhering to them. 
rence, than on the very spot where the legal 


Some time before his arrival in that 
Their suffer-| city, the professorship of eloquence in the wni- 
ings are grievous to, and sadden the hearts of,| versity of Gottingen had become vacant, by the 
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death of the celebrated John Mathias Gesner. | filled them with wonder; and as the flames had not} out inthe state of blistered steel; a part of which goes 

The chair had been offered, in the first instance, | Ye penetrated to the holy oe he made a last) to market, without any further preparation. That 
ven ‘ , ? “|... _p| effort to save it, and springing forth, again exhorted | designed for the refining process is broken up i 

to David Ruhnken, one of the first scholars of] © - . P into 


’ the soldiezs to stay the progress of the conflagration. | small pieces, and melted in clay pots each containin 
the age, who declined, however, to leave the! The centurion Liberalis endeavoured to force obe-| about fifty pounds, and poured off into moulds made 


university of Leyden, where he had lately suc-|dience with his staff of office; but even respect for] of cast iron. These blocks are carried to the forge, 
ceeded the eminent Hemsterhuys as professor the fy ge gave -_ = the furious pr Tees a — - eo _ — into the requisite 
Seal x ‘fies ee syne. | against the ews, to the erce excitement of battle,| form. zach piece of steel, when taken from the 
of Greek. | ortunately, however, ae Heyne, and to the insatiable hope of plunder. The soldiers| furnace, and broken up, is marked with som b 
Ruhnken was one of the few to whom his edi-| P priya 


, ee ss rR saw every thing around them radiant with gold,| to denote its quality. Every variety of eteel is found 
tion of Tibullus, and another of Epictetus, which | which shone dazzlingly, in the wild light of the| in the same furnace, from the unavoidable inequalit 


he had published shortly after, had made his| flames—they supposed that incalculable treasures/ of the heat, and of the proportion of carbon taken 

obscure name and great merits known; and| Were laid up in the sanctuary. A soldier, unper-/ up in the process. Some of the bars, when taken 

with e conerow ae ae to befriend one whom ceived, thrust a lighted torch between the hinges of| out, are found to bave undergone a partial fusion, 
a vg & 5 


> f . | the door—the whole building was in flames in an} which renders them useless. The apparatus for cast. 
he considered so deserving, he ventured, of his} instant. The blinding smoke and fire forced the] ing steel is very simple. It consists of a long row of 


own accord, to recommend him to the Hano-| officers to retreat; and the noble edifice was left to| furnaces constructed of fire brick, each furnace bein 
verian minister, as the fittest person he could| its fate. just large enough to receive one of the pots contain. 
mention for the vacant office. Such a testimony It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman—what ing the metal, and heated by a coke fire beneath, 
Snes Ruhnken wes at a the most honeun.| it to the Jew? Phe whole summit of the hill, | Coke is obtained from pit coal by a process similar to 

wubnken was at onc . which commanded the city, blazed like a volcano.| that of reducing wood to charcoal, and burns with ap 
able and the most efficient patronage Heyne} One after another the buildings fell in, with a tre-| intense heat. The pots are covered with lids made 
could have had. He was immediately nomi-|mendous crash, and were swallowed up in the fiery also of clay, and are uccasionally removed by the 
nated to the professorship; although so little a rs — —— — like es —— ~ examine pce 2 a metal. No. 

: (ae Oboes a i a lel ,| the gilded pinnacles shone like spires of red light; the) thing can be more intensely brilliant than the lig 

knowg, that it was with considerable difficulty aaar aes sent up tall in of flame aa smoke. | seed out by steel in a aoa of fusion. The wien 
he was found. He held this appointment for) Phe neighbouring hills were lighted up; and dark’ men pretend to have some secret for refining steel 
nearly fifty years; in the course of which, as groups of people were seen watching, in horrible) which they withhold even from their employers. 
we have already remarked, he may be said, by/ anxiety, the progress of the destruction—the walls) Each of the furnaces for converting iron into steel 
his successive publications, and the attraction | 224 heights of the upper city were crowded with | contains about fifteen tons of bar iron; and as there 
of his lectures, to have placed himself nearly at faces, some pale with the agony of despair, others) are four of these belonging to the establishment, the 


: ge scowling unavailing vengeance. The shouts of the | quantity constantly undergoing the manufacturing 
the head of the classical scholars of his age; | 4 a ilaaas . g 


‘ Roman soldiery, as they ran to and fro, and the} process, may be estimated at near sixty tons. 
while he was at the same time loved and vene-| howlings of the insurgents who were perishing in| Wheaion's Travels. 


rated as a father, not only by his numerous) the flames, mingled with the roaring of the confla- —- 
pupils, but by all ranks of his fellow-citizens. | gTtion and the thundering sound of falling timbers.) The April No. of the Journal of Science contains 


. . . . . | The echoes of the mountains replied, or brought back} much interesti ‘ ' se 8 

who, on his death, in 1812, felt that their uni-| 4). shiieks of the people ; helehie call he nuch interesting matter. ‘The article on brick ma- 
; e : the shileks o 1e people on the he:ghts—a the | king contains suggestions which may be thought 

versity and city had lost what had been for half} wallsresounded with screams and wailings—men, who ‘ 2 


: a ee ee ' crea ' yO! valuable to those engaged in the manufacture. The 
a century its chief distinction. | were expiring with famine, rallied their remaining} use of anthracite coal as a component part of the 


Lae | strength to utter a cry of anguish and desolation. _| brick, to facilitate and equalize the burning, is recom- 


- a | The slaughter within was even more dreadful than| mended, and statements given showing the advan- 
From Milman’s History of the Jews.—' Family Library.’ | the spectacle from without. Men and women, old| tages and economy of its use. A small quantity, 
TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. and young, insurgents and priests, those who fought, halfa ton, of fine coal, the refuse of coal yards, should 

|} and those who entreated mercy, were hewn down in| be thoroughly mixed with so mach clay as is suffici- 
| indiscriminate carnage. The numbers of the slainj ent for 100,000 bricks. The bricks thus made will 
It was the 10th of August, the day, already dark- exceeded that of the slayers. The legionaries had | oe — equally and perfectly, and be thereby 
ened in the Jewish calendar by the destruction of the | to clamber over heaps of dead, to carry on the work — ane ae impervious to water, but 
former temple by the King of Babylon—it was al-| of extermination. John, at the head of some of his ney ~e e a at oa oy half the usual ex- 
most passed. Titus withdrew again into Antonia, troops, cut his way through, first into the outer court| pense, and in less than half the usual time. 
intending the next morning to make a general as-| of the temple, afterwards into the upper city. Some! The person who first made trial of the anthracite, 
sault. The quiet summer evening came on—tlie of the priests upon the roof wrenched off the gilded | states that a kiln of 109,000 bricks consumed about 
setting sun shone for the last time on the snow-white | Spikes, with their sockets of lead, and used them I 45 cords of good wood, and required from ten to 
walls, and glistening pinnacles of the temple roof. | missiles against the Romans below. Afterwards! twelve days when burned in the ordinary way ; while 
Titus had retired to rest—when suddenly a wild and | they fled to a part of the wall, about fourteen feet | by his present mode the operation is completed in 
terrible ery was heard, and a man came rushing in, | wide—they were summoned to surrender; but two of | five days, by the use of only 15 cords of wood. Thus 
announcing that the temple was on fire. Some of| them, Mair, son of Belgo, and Joseph, son of Dalia,| saving, independently of time, 30 cords of wood, 
the besieged, notwithstanding the repulse in the} plunged headlong into the flames. 


morning, had sallied out to attack the men who were| No part escaped the fury of the Romans. The| 


ITS DESTRUCTION BY FIRE, UNDER TITUS. 


| valued at one hundred and fifty dollars. And besides 





busily employed in extinguishing the fires about the| treasuries, with all their wealth of money, jewels, | 
cloisters, The Romans not merely drove them back,| and costly robes—the plunder which the zealots had 
but, entering the sacred space with them, forced their| laid up—were totally destroyed. Nothing remained 
waytothetemple. A soldier, without orders, mount- but a small portion of the outer cloister, in which 6,000 
ing on the shoulders of one of his comrades, threw a unarmed and defenceless people, with women and 
blazing brand into a gilded small door, on the north children, had taken refuge. These poor wretches, 
side of the chambers, in the outer building or porch. like multitudes of others, had been led up to the tem- 
The flames sprung up at once. The Jews uttered] pie by a false prophet, who had proclaimed that God 
one simultaneous shriek, and grasped their swords,| commanded all the Jews to go up to the temple, 
with a furious determination of revenging and perish- where he would display his Almighty power to save 
ing in the ruins of the temple. Titus rushed down his people. The soldiers set fire to the building—| 
with the utmost speed—he shouted, he made signs| every soul perished. 
to his soldiers to quench the fire—his voice was 
drowned, and his signs unnoticed in the blind con- 
fusion. The legionaries either could not, or would 
not hear—they rushed on, trampling each other down Naylor and Sanderson, who, in addition to their per- 
in their furious haste, or stumbling over the crumbling | sonal attentions, afforded me every facility I could 
ruins, perished with the enemy. Each exhorted the} wish in viewing the different manufactories which | 
other, and each hurled his blazing brand into the in-| have long rendered the town famous, Their own| 
ner part of the edifice, and then hurried to the work! establishment for manufacturing and refining steel, | 
of carnage. The unarmed and defenceless people) was not the least worthy of examination. The best 
were slain in thousands—they lay heaped, like sacri-| Swede’s iron, and from a particular mine, is used for 
fices round the altar—the steps of the temple ran with) this purpose. The bars are piled up in alternate lay- 
streams of blood, which washed down the bodies that| ers with the purest coal, in a large conical furnace, 
lay about. having a grate and flue beneath for receiving fresh 

Titus found it impossible to check the rage of the| supplies of fuel. Here they are subjected to a high 
soldiery—he entered, with his officers, and surveyed | heat for eight or nine days, and are allowed about the 
the interior of the sacred edifice. The splendour! same length of time to cool. They are, then, taken 
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| Sreexr Manuractory at SHerrieitp.—My letters 
procured me a most obliging reception from Messrs. 





saving tine and money, his work is better done. His 
bricks are more perfect, sound and valuable, and of 
course more saleable than formerly. 


From the Northampton (Mass.) Gazette. 

Broom Corn anv Brooms.—-l will attempt to an- 
swer your inquiries concerning broom brush and 
brooms. Inthe old county of Hamsphire, for five 
years past, (according to my judgment,) there have 
been, on an average, about 1,200 acres planted with 
broom seed, which have produced yearly about 300 
tons of brush. Near 30 tons have been sold to the 
Shakers and other persons, at not far from five cents 
per lb. and manufactured without the limits of the 
county. The remaining 270 tons have been manu- 
factured into about 500,000 brooms and brushes, of 
which about 275.000 are sold in New York, 175,000 
in Boston, and 50,000 are scattered by pedlers all 
over New England. The whole proceeds of the 
brooms would amount to something like 50 or 60,000 
dollars. I think the average price which the manu- 
facturers in the county of Hampshire have paid for 
brush, has been not far from 4 1-2 cents per lb. 

A rich sandy loain is the soil best adapted to the 
culture of this crop; more care, attention and labour 
must be bestowed upon it than upon Indian corn; a 
long and a warm season are necessary to mature the 
crop. It isas profitable a crop at four cents per Ib. as 
Indian corn at 50 cents per bushel. G.T 
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From the Miscellaneous Repository. 
THE SIX QUERIES REVIEWED. 
(Continued from p. 230.) 


The fourth query is this: ** Dost thou believe 
there is no accountability beyond the grave, or 
that there is no state of rewards and punish-| 
ments after death ?”’ 

To this he replies: “* This charge, which I 
hear has been made against me, is altogether 
such a barefaced and palpable falsehood, that | 
can hardly believe that any man could be igno- 
rant and wicked enough to fabricate such a 
story,’ &c. ‘Then he tells how much he has 
travelled to promote truth and righteousness; 
and concludes by saying: “ fully believing, that 
every man will reap the reward of well done, 
good and faithful servant, or receive the sent- 
ence, depart fromm me, ye workers of iniquity, I 
know you not.” 

I confess that I feel a reluctance to press the 
inconsistency of his present and former de-| 
clarations, now that he is removed by death; 
but it is evident, that he does not meet the 
question now propounded by his friends. 

If the writer of the fourth query, intended by 
the word “accountability,” to convey the idea 
of a “judgment’’ “beyond the grave,” the} 
answer, to have been a candid one, would have} 
brought him directly to some of the subjects of | 
his sermon at Purchase, in 1828. It will be 
recollected, by those who have read the first 
volume of the Repository, that he not only in 
that sermon denied a judgment after death, but 
in his defe»ce, which he wrote probably at Red- 
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I know you not.’” If he did not intend to| nothing more rational than this, from what | 
convey the meaning above expressed, he was) have observed,’ p. 89. Again he says: “ For 
not candid; if he did intend it, he has plainly | every one that commits evil, has a hell of his 
contradicted many assertions which he had)own.”’ Ib. p. 93. 

previously made. The language, however, is} But he even makes the application of these 
so formed, as to bear a double, or perhaps aj states, more distinctly and exclusively relate to 
variety of meanings. It might be construed to) this life. Thus we find him declaring: “ Fear 
mean, what I have expressed in the beginning] that arises from the apprehension of punish- 
of this paragraph; but by the word “ inherit-| ment, has terror in it, but there is no terror in 
ance,” he might mean merely a “state,” and|love. Such fear is the way to make God ap- 
believe that human souls, instead of being cen-| pear a terrific being; but did any one ever get 
tred in a “‘ mansion” of eternal blessedness or|to heaven by this, do you think? No, verily, 
consigned to “ everlasting punishment,” are all|for they are all the time in hell—they are all 
wandering in the visible regions of space. His\the time in torment for fearof doing something 
belief, that every one will reap the reward of|for which this Being will bring them into pun- 
* well done, good and faithful servant,’ or re-|ishment, in a lake of fire and brimstone.” Ib. 
ceive the sentence, ** depart from me, ye work-| p. 37. “ Nothing but sin has ever created hell, 
ers of iniquity, [ know you not,” might relate}and none but sinners have any just idea of it— 
entirely to this life; and thus mean no more,|the wounded conscience of a soul that has dis- 
than that we receive our “ rewards and punish-| regarded this love, is the greatest torment that 
ments every day;"’ and thus hold the Universa-|can be experienced.”’ Ib. p.38. ‘ Now here 
lian opinion, that the miseries of vice are here,| we begin to find out what hell is. When we 
and here only. ‘To me it seems to be proper, |are reproved by this light within, and we reject 
that a man, especially circumstanced as E. |it, here is a fire begun, and we cannot get rid 
ilicks was when he wrote his answers, in giv-|of the evidence of it. John saw two witnesses 
ing his belief on important points of religion, |slain, and lying in the streets of Sodom and 
should express himself as clearly and intelligibly | Egypt; and here they will rise up, and cause 
as the language he could command would en- | fire in the minds of the unbeliever or disbeliev- 
able him. There are several reasons which/er; and thus they will know what hell is—thus 
induce me to believe, that E. Hicks did not )they create their own hell. Here then we be- 
intend, positively, to declare his belief to be in| gin to see the justice and goodness of God, that 
accordance with the generally received opinion | every man’s work, and every act of his life has 
of Christians, on the subject of a future state. |its reward in it, and it never can be altered, 
One of my reasons for this sentiment is, that} nor can it fail of being so."’ Ib. p. 40. “ He 
he does not use such language as would be|prepares no place of torment for us, but has 





stone in the same year, and which was circu- 


lated extensively in the form of hand bills, he} 


unequivocal; another reason is, that he refers|ordered, in wisdom and power, that every act 
'to his sermons, as published by Gould, for a|shall have its consequent reward, according to 


fairly admitted this part of the charge. Let} further explanation of his meaning. In addition| our own desires, because he has made us free 


the reader now examine the question and 
answer, and candidly and impartially decice 
whether he has met the question or not. Does 
he say, that he believes, that there is a judgment 
after death, or, in the words in the query, “in 
accountability beyond the grave?’ He says, he 
“ can hardly believe, that any man could be ig- 
norant and wicked enough to fabricate such a 
story.”’ We say so too, but in a different sense 
from that apparently intended by the writer. 
«J can hardly believe that any man could be 
ignorant or wicked enough to fabricate such a 
story’—there must have been some founda- 
tion forthe report. But why did he not come 
openly and candidly to the terms of the query, 
and say that he did believe in a future judg- 
ment, or in an accountability beyond the grave? 
He knew that there were still highly creditable 


to this, and in intimate connexion with it, eight-| agents.’ Sermons, vol. iv. p. 45. And again 
al of his particular friends bave annexed ajhe says: “For every act of the children of men, 
certificate to the end of his answers, in which | done in obedience to his commands, his bless- 
they say, they “believe that the sentiments con-|ing is in it, And it is, in the wisdom of God, 
tained in the foregoing letter, [that is, his an-|so ordered, that for every act man shall have 
swers,] are the same that we have always un-|his reward immediately—if it be a right one, if 
derstood him to maintain.’’ In his volume of|it be in obedience to the Lord’s will, peace fol- 
sermons, printed in Philadelphia, in 1625, he!lows immediately, as the reward of our com- 
says: ‘* Here we are led to believe, that there|pliance; but when we go counter to the will of 
is an opportunity to lay up treasure in heaven,|God, we experience immediate conviction, and 
that is, to be in possession of heavenly treasure; | that which disturbs our peace, we feel it sensi- 
or to use a more proper expression, to be in|bly.”’ Ib. p. 10. 
possession of heaven, because hearen is a state.| In making these quotations, I have confined 
It is every where where God is; and heavenly | myself to his sermons, to which he has referred, 
treasure is every where, where a person has it|as fully explaining his views on the points in 
in his possession.”’ p. 275, 276. In this pass-j question, and answering all objections; but 
age, E. Hicks not only ** maintains,”’ that hea-| there is another portion of evidence, which is 
ven is merely a state, and every where, for God equally clear. All his sermons are not printed; 


witnesses, who were eye and ear witnesses to] is omnipresent; but he represents it as being| but in some of this decription, he made decla 
what passed at Purchase; and, perhaps, he} fully attainable in this life, and, as I conceive,| rations which are still fresh in the memory of 


might have remembered the manner in which, 
in his “reply,” he fixed the imputation on 
himself. 


does not say one word which necessarily con-|those who were eye and ear witnesses: such 
veys an idea beyond the present state of exist-} was the sermon he preached at Purchase, the 
ence; but this is not the only passage, in his| Ist of 5th month, in 1828. I have conversed 


His answer to the fourth query, however, has} sermons, in which the same sentiment is con-| with several individuals, who are persons of 
the appearance of declaring his belief that there veyed; on the contrary, they are frequently to| undisputed veracity, who were present, and will 
is a judgment after death, and a place of eter-| be found. In the fourth volume of his sermons| testify that in the meeting alluded to, he de- 
nal happiness for the righteous, and one of|he@ays, that “heaven consists in a reconciled|clared, there was a great deal said about judg- 


eternal misery for the wicked. 


He speaks of} state with God.” p. 92. 


And again, in the} ment after death, which was all an ignis fatuus 


‘‘ that eternal inheritance prepared for the right-| same volume, he says: “ Because from a sense} held out to terrify men, and cause them to bow 


eous, where the wicked cease from troubling,| of his loving kindness all our joys spring, and| to creeds and priestcraft. 


For his part, he 


and the weary are at rest; fully believing, that! so, on the contrary, our sins and transgressions| knew of no purgatory after death, but he went 
every man will reap the reward of ‘well done,|make all our hell; and there is no other hell| to judgment every day, and so did every other 
good and faithful servant,” or receive the sent-| among the children of men, but what they] man and woman, and there was no other day 


ence, ‘depart from me, ye workers of iniquity 


»| have created in their own hearts. And there is} of judgment—all the heaven and hell there was, 
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is in us—we received our rewards and punish- 
ments every day—our heaven and hell daily,|the Lord, on thy behalf, and glory in the God 
and all he believed we ever should. of my salvation. For certainly he hath done 
This statement was published in a letter in| great things for thee, as by thy letter appears ; | 
“The Friend” of 6th month, 14th, 1828; and|and i am persuaded will yet do greater, as| 
though it contains no sentiment not fairly ex-|thou standest in the cross of Christ, which sat 
pressed in the quotations already taken from |the power of God, and waitest in faith and pa- 
his printed sermons, published by his stenog-|tience upon him, who is nigh to help and com-| 
rapher, M. ‘I’. C. Gould, and referred to by|fort his children, who put their trust in him, 
himself, even in the answers to the six queries; |and have their eye to, and their hope and ex- 
yet, when he visted the western country, in| pectation only from him. 
1828, some of his active partisans from this| The ministration which thou informest me 
neighbourhood met him at Redstone, where,/thou hast been under, and the exercises and 
if my recollection dees not fail me, he wrote a}temptations thou hast met with, I have known 
reply; which was rapidly circulated, in the form |something of in my measure, and do bless the | 
of hand-bills, in every direction. I have not|name of the Lord for, whose judgments have} 
that reply at hand, and, of course, cannot make | been as physic to my soul, for the purging out 
quotations from it; but while he attempted to|that filth and corruption which oppressed the} 
deny the statements, he completely confirmed | seed of life, and held the truth of God in un-| 
them. He vindicates the idea, that judgment | righteousness, in days that are past. 
is before death; and in regard to heaven and And now this is my testimony from living! 
hell, he calls on the writer of the letter, if he | experience, that all who would truly come to| 
has found them without him, (that is, not within leat of the tree of life, which is in the midst! 
himself,) to describe their form, &c., and in lof the paradise of God, from which transgres- | 
what place or region they are situated. I do|sion had driven them, must pass by the flaming | 
not pretend to use precisely his language, but|sword of divine justice. There is no redemp-| 
such was the substance of the remarks which |tion out of the fall, but through judgment; and} 





Upon which account it is, that I rejoice in| cry of the poor, and for the deep sighing of 





his needy ones, whose travel and desire are af. 
ter him alone, and the enjoyment of his living 
presence. ; 

For thus saith the Lord, for the"comfort and 
encouragement of all such, I the Lord wij] 
hear them; I the God of Israel will not forsake 
them; I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys ; I will 
make the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water, Isa. xli. 17, 18, 
And of Sion he hath said, I will abundantly 
bless her provision, and satisfy her poor with 
bread, Psal. cxxxii. 15. The bread which 
cometh down from heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof, and not die, John vi. 50. There. 
fore let us continue, and travel from day to day, 
waiting to receive from the Lord, as he is 
pleased to dispense unto us. The times and 


jseasons of refreshinent are in his hand, who 


opens and shuts when he pleases. It is our 
duty patiently to attend in humility and silence: 
for we are nothing, have nothing, and can do 
nothing acceptable to him, but as we receive 
from him, who giveth unto every one of us se- 
verally, as, and when he will. He is the giver. 
and we the receivers; and therefore it behoveth 























he made in his reply. 

The reader must judge for himself, how far 
the answer before us to the 4th query, is cal- 
culated to remove the impression produced by 
his previous declarations; especially, as be has 


referred to his sermons for an explanation of 


his views. 
(To be continued.) 





Extracts of a letter from Richard Claridge 
to Hugh Kirk, a person, who “ was wholly a 


no purging out of sin, but by the spirit of burn-| us to wait upon him in deep silence and still- 
ing. We must first come under the ministra-| ness, for our strength is to sit still, Isa. xxx. 7 
tion of condemnation for sin, before we can} For the Lord is good unto them that look for 


| witness redemption from it. And when we}him, unto them that quietly wait for his salva- 
j|ave experienced some progress in this glori-|tion. It is, therefore, good for us to have an 


ous work of deliverance, Satan is very apt to| eye unto our leader and commander, and not 
beset us with variety of temptations, to stum-|to move or act in our own will and time; but 


|ble, or hinder us in our journey; as sometimes} to wait to be moved and acted by him, in his 
|to be ready to question the truth itself, or to| will and time, who moveth, withdraweth, and 
\sit down in an easeful state, neglecting to wait|returneth, according to his own most holy 
I |to feel the present influences of life, and so ei-| pleasure. : 
stranger to him, but being newly convinced of) ther to feed upon past experiences, or to look 


O, the excellent nature and property of true 


} ¢ 1] reat “trials : j . > . ‘ 
the truth, and his soul under great ‘trials and lafter something future, and at a distance. But!silence! In silence the voice of the Lord is 


exercises, he applied himself to him, as one 
who, from his own experience, was capable of 
instructing him in the way of the Lord more 


perfectly. ‘The answer returned him by Rich- | 


ard Claridge, dated the 29th of the 2d month, 
1702, full of Christian counsel and exhorta- 
tion, was as follows:” 

Loving friend, Hugh Kirk, 


one on the 17th of the 12th month, and the 
other on the 9th of the 1st month last past ; 


and by face, yet I have an inward sensible per- 
ception of thee in the light and life of Jesus, 
which my soul discerns, and feels to be shining 
and springing in thee, and which is the root, 


and principle of that heavenly unity, where- | 


into all the faithful every where, and at what 
distance soever, as to outward place and habi- 
tation, are gathered; and in which they stand, 
and are preserved by virtue of that divine 
power, which first reached unto them, as they 
abide in humility and faithfulness before the 
Lord of life and glory. 

The truth is exceeding precious to my soul, 
and when I meet with a traveller rightly entered 
into the way thereof, and truly exercised there- 
in, my heart is replenished with joy, and praises 
ascend unto the Lord, for the good work that 
he hath begun, and supplications to him for 
the carrying of it on, and confirming it unto 
the end. 


\if we keep low in the diligent exercise of that| heard, his work known, and his power felt 


idivine gift, which the Lord hath bestowed up-| He that is a stranger to silence, knows little of 
}on us; that is, if we walk in the light, as God the beginning or progress of the Christian 
jis in the light, we shall have communication| travel. It is no wonder, that such an one 
| with, and protection from him, and the wicked| mistakes his way, and turns aside to the right 


one cannothurt. For in the light we shall have| hand or the lett, while the silent waiter is pre- 


| clear discovery of all the enemy’s snares, and| served from wandering. For in silent waiting 
ie ‘ed tw be | the Lord will minister strength unto us, accord-| the Lord draws nigh to us, and illuminates ys 
I have received two letters from thee, the|ing to our da 


jagainst them. I know he is a subtil and wily| us by his life, sanctifies us by his spirit, and 
|adversary, and oft works in a mystery; but here| leads and guides us by his truth. So that if 
and though thou art unknown to me outwardly, | : 


y, that we may be able to stand| by his light, opens us by his power, quickens 


our safety and preservation lies, namely, in the} we keep low in silent waiting before the Lord 
light: into which the enemy cannot come; for} ve shall certainly be shown the way w herein 
though he may, and often doth transform him-| he would have us to go. As Israel after the 
self into likenesses and similitudes, yet the light | flesh, knew when to travel, and when not, by 
will manifest him, and show him to be the| the motion, or mansion of the cloud, that was 
prince of darkness, a liar and deceiver; for the| upon the tabernacle; so spiritual Israel has “ 
truth isnotinhim. Keep here then, my friend,| certain guide to direct them, in their travels 
in all thy trials and temptations, and thou wilt| that they may neither go before, nor stay oa 
find the light to be unto thee, whatsoever thy} hind him. Now this guide is the light of Christ 
soul may stand in need of. “| which as we faithfully mind, we cannot err: he 

For the light, as it is believed in, and obey-| in it the eye is opened to see and discover be- 
ed, is strength unto the weak, comfort to the| tween the precious and the vile, between the 
mourners, bread to the hungry, water to the} infallible and fallible, between the true lieht and 
thirsty, counsel to the ignorant, and a sure gay) all false lights, between a true motion and a 





Good is the Lord, can my soul say, and his| and fancy, truth and imagination, the mystery 
| mercy endureth for ever. Me is nigh unto his| of God, and the mystery of iniquity. ~ Seis 
|!ambs and little ones, and as they cast their} As to exercises and temptations, it is with 

care upon him, so he careth for them. For) me farther to say, that they are one part of our 
- delight is in them, and his ear is open to] Jot and portion here; if'a man, says Christ, will 


their cry; for he doth, and will arise for the|come after me, let him deny himself, and take 


ne support to all that trust in it. | false one, between substance and shadow, faith 
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up his cross daily, and follow me, Luke ix. 23.| 
All that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall 
suffer persecution, saith the apostle, 2 Tim. | ites having addressed an epistle to the yearly 
iii. 12. And through much tribulation, we) meeting of London, in which they attempt to 
must enter into the kingdom, Acts xiv. 22. But) elude the charges of unsoundness in principle 
blessed be the Lord for ever, he is with us in| preferred against them by the Society of Friends 
all our afflictions, as we keep with him, and |in this country, it seems proper to bring into | 
sympathises with us, and supports us under) view some of the prominent evidences of their | 
them, that we may be able to bear them. He support and defence of the doctrines of Elias 
remembereth us in our low estate, and deliver-| Hicks. After the violent opposition which 
eth us out of our distress ; for when we cry they made to the short declaration on some of | 
unto him, he answereth us, and granteth the | the fundamental principles of the Society, pre- 
desire of our souls. For his eyes are over the 
righteous, and his ears are open unto their cry. 
He is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart, and saveth such as are of a contrite 
spirit. So here is a new song put into our 


and the abuse which they poured upon that 
|body, it is rather extraordinary they should 
think it necessary so soon after the separation 
to issue any thing in the form of a creed them- 
mouths, even praises to our God, who doth| selves. According to the Delaware Free Press, 
great and wonderful things for us. And here! they say, in their epistle, “* that we reverently be- 
isa witnessing from a living experience, what) lieve in the historical account, of the birth, life, 
the holy ancients did in generations past. ‘They | works, and death of our blessed Lord and Sa- 
that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. He that! viour, Jesus Christ.” Thatthis is not a Quaker 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, | confession of faith must be evident to every one 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing,| who is versed in our religious principles. The 
bringing his sheaves with him, Psal. exxvi. 5, 6.|“* miraculous conception,” “ the mighty mira- 


: 
FOR THE FRIEND. | cated in the plain old fashioned understanding 


The late Green street meeting of the Hicks-| 


of the Scriptures, he seemed to himself, like a 
person who had only seen men as trees walking, 
but now by the effulgence of the New England 
light which had suddenly broken upon his vi- 
sion, he was prepared to give the Holy Serip- 
tures quite a new interpretation, and to reduce 
to allegory, what he had before considered a 
narrative of fact. 

Some of the unpublished manuscripts of 
Job Scott on doctrinal subjects, which the regu- 
larly constituted organs in the Society had dis- 


pared by the meeting for sufferings in tins city, |approved, and which were supposed to be in 


the safe keeping of the person who had been 
entrusted with them, were obtained by John 
Comley, and clandestinely circulated by him af- 
ter his return, and printed by some of his friends. 
Standing in the station of a minister—being a 
member of one of the meetings for sufferings 
which had disagreed to the publication of these 
essays, and employed in other different services, 
it was certainly very dishonourable, and indi- 
cates a degree of singular duplicity, to be sec- 
retly and insidiously engaged in counteracting 
the established order of Society, and sapping 


Trust therefore, my friend, in the arm of the! cles,” the “ meritorious sufferings and death,” |those very principles, which it holds as of re 
Lord’s power, and faint not when thou art tried!“ the glorious resurrection and ascension” of|ligious obligation, while he seemed to be in 


and exercised by him. Behold, happy is the| our Holy Redeemer, form no part of it. 


And |unity with them, and with the body of Friends. 


man whom God correcteth, and despise not} yet, short as it is, it has created dissatisfaction | In endeavouring to lay waste the importance 


the chastening of the Almighty. For he maketh| amongst themselves, some of whom have not|of “ doctrines,” 


sore, and he bindeth up, he woundeth, and his/ hesitated openly to deny it. 
hands make whole. 
six troubles, yea, in seven there shail no evil! not tell. 
touch thee, Job v. 17, 18, 19. 
Lord said of old to his people; in a little wrath|could have any hand in the salvation of the 
I hid my face from thee, for a moment; but with! soul:”’ and as the Green street meeting record- 
everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, ed upon their minutes their unity’with him and 
saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, Isa. liv. 8. And|his labours, it is to be presumed their views 
know that he is the same that ever he was, to|correspond with his. This, however, we shall 
all those that truly trust in him, and humbly | now leave, and as John Comley was clerk, and 
wait for him. For | am the Lord, saith he, !| we suppose signed this epistle on behalf of the 
change not, therefore ye sons of Jacob are! meeting, we shall proceed to show his unity with 
not consumed, Mal. ili. 6. Mark it, ye sons} Elias Hicks and his doctrines, and as an in- 
of Jacob, it is the travelling, wrestling seed| troduction, a concise view of his policy will be 
that obtain the blessing, such as Jacob's was, | useful. 
who wrestled with the ange! of the covenant,| It may be said, that he has been the chief 
and would not let him go, except he blessed agent within the limits of Philadelphia yearly 
him, and he prevailed with him, and had the| meeting in detaching a large part of its mem- 
blessing, Gen. xxxii. 24, 26, 28, 29. ‘These! bers from this body, and while his concealed and 
travelling ones, these hungering and thirsting| deep laid schemes have insured him an equal! 
ones, that cannot be satisfied with any thing| degree of success, his policy has screened him 
short of God, and the enjoyment of his living] from the same weight of public censure which 
presence, shall, as they continue so travelling, | others have merited and justly received. Aware 
hungering, and thirsting, see of the travail of! of the danger of giving alarm by openly attack- 
their souls, and be satisfied; for the Lord never} ing the fundamenta! and long established prin- 
said to the seed of Jacob, seek ye me in vain, | ciples of the Society, he craftily laboured in a 
Isa. xlv. 19. Fear not therefore, but put thy} private manner upon the young and unsuspect- 
trust in the Lord, and he will do great things | ing to infuse doubts in an indirect way respect- 
for thee. Behold, he will cause the pastures| ing some of its doctrines and discipline. 
of the wilderness to spring, the tree to bear} vera! years ago he made two journeys into New 
her fruit, the fig-tree, and the vine to yield their] England under the character of religious visits. 
strength; for he who hath given the former,| In these tours he formed an acquaintance and 
will also send the latter rain, and thy floor shall| correspondence with the principals in the faction 
be full of wheat, and thy fat overflow with the} which subsequently rose up there against the 
wine and oil of his divine refreshments. | doctrines and the order of our religious Society. 
In a sense of that divine light and life, which} On his return, he soon gave evidence, that his 
first enlightened and quickened my soul to God, | sentiments had undergone a change, and began 
and is my daily light and preservation, in my|to communicate his “ new views’’ privately and 
waiting upon him, I conclude this epistle, sub-| indistinctly, as he thought it might be safely 
scribing myself, done without detection by the ‘fraternity,’ which 
Thy sincerely affectionate friend, jhe denominated some whom he well knew 
Ricuarp CLaRipes. | could not be deceived and warped aside. Edu- 


Elias Hicks says, that “he was an 


Se- 


“ opinions,’ &c. he and his 


What they meanj|party have, in word, extolled “ fruits’ and 
He shall deliver thee in| by the terms ‘* Lord’’ and “ Saviour” we can-|* works;”’ 


but we believe, that no honest, up- 
right man of sound judgment, can pronounce 


Hear what the! outward Saviour,” and “no outward Saviour} this work of undermining the foundation of a 


religious fabric in a covert and secret manner, 
while he professed unity with it, to be the fruits 
of righteousness, produced by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. In this disguised manner, 
however, John Comley carried on his opera- 
tions, and, we believe, has done more to sow 
the seeds of disaffection than any other man 
within our limits. He has not openly avowed 
with candour and frankness his true principles; 
but he has accomplished his purpose by placing 
stumbling blocks in the way of the weak, 
starting doubts in private circles upon doctrin- 
al points, and upon the usages of the Society, 
and by infusing suspicions respecting the actions 
and motives of some of its most worthy mem- 
bers. With inexperienced persons, who were 
perplexed, and beclouded by such artifices, his 
plain and plausible mien passed as sufficient 
authority for the correctness of his views. 
[f we look into his public discourses, delivered 
among and printed by his own people, we dis- 
cover his attempts to convert into figure, 
some of the plain testimonies of the evangelists 
respecting the merits and offices of the Re- 
deemer. We do not find, that he speaks of the 
Lord Jesus as the Mediator and propitiation for 
fallen man. He scems in some instances pur- 
poscly to keep him out of view, and when he 
stumbles on any of lis precepts or doctrines, 
they are often quoted in such manner as to con- 
ceal the hich character of him whence they 
origmated. 
print with his own sanction, and cannot be 
evaded. Jolin Comley is one of the chief 
rulers and Jeaders among his followers, and has 
this year been appointed the organ of their 
Green street yearly meeting; and as our object 
» show that he and they have completely 


Elias Hicks’ doctrines are now in 


is t 
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identified themselves with Elias Hicks by sup-| THE FRIEND. 


are the Rev. Mr. Erskine and family, late of Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Erskine is a member of the Presbyterian 


| 
porting him and his doctrines, and cannot,| os Fe 
| 


therefore, hold the religious principles of the) ~~~ ai 
Society of Friends, we shall adduce in our next) FIFTH MONTH, 8, 1830. 


Active Benevolence.—The whole expenses of the 
some facts going to establish this point. 8. | 


| late expedition by the Liberia, is defrayed by the 
- | auxiliary colonization society of the state of Penn- 
It must be considered among the remarkable} eylvania. A noble deed, worth « thousand volumes 


._| of commentaries. 
‘occurrences of the day, that a newspaper is 
MEMORY. 








A pen—to register ; a key— 
That winds through secret wards ; 
Are well assigned to memory 

By allegoric bards. 


As aptly also might be given 

A pencil to her hand ; 

That, softening objects, sometimes even 
Outstrips the heart’s demand ; 


That smooths foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues, 
Long-vanished happiness refines, 

And clothes in brighter hues : 


Yet, like a tool of fancy, works 
Those spectres to dilate 

That startle conscience, as she lurks 
Within her lonely seat. 


Oh! that our lives, which fice so fast, 
In purity were such, 

That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencii’s touch! 


Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, 

Age steal to his allotted nook, 
Contented and serene ; 


With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty moonlight glistening ; 

Or mountain rivers where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 

To their own far-off murmurs listening. 


W ornDsworRTu. 


The spring being the season of the year at which 
the prejudices and mistakes of a great number of per- 
sons induce them to resort to bleeding, or to some 
active medicine, with the view of increasing their 
health, and guarding against disease, it may be pro- 
per, now, to warn all such against the prejudicial 
tendency of this practice. It is, indeed, far more apt 
to invite an attack of disease than to guard them a- 
gainst it. All the purposes for which it is resorted 
to, can, however, be very certainly answered by gen- 
tle daily exercise, great caution in adapting the dress 


to the rapid changes in the wéather, and the strictest | 


temperance.—Journal of Health. 


Warter.—Water drinkers have much keener appe- 
tites than those who drink beer. Water is the most 
natural and wholesome of all drinks; it quickens the 
appetite, strengthens digestion, quenches thirst most 
readily, and effectually supplies the waste continually 
sustained by the blood and juices, A strong ruddy 
faced farmer, had a disease which induced the late 
celebrated Jolin Hunter to enjoin a total abstinence 
from fermented liquors. “ Sir,” said the farmer, “1 
assure you that | am a very temperate man ; J scarce- 
ly ever exceed three pints of ale a day, and I never 
touch spirits.” But said Mr. Hunter, “ you must 
now drink nothing except water.”—* Sir,” eaid the 


now published at Monrovia, in West Africa, 
and conducted too by a coloured man. Well 
may the National Gazette say of it: ‘ This, 
indeed, is a curiosity fitted to excite a new and 
peculiar train of reflections.” ‘The New York 
Commercial Advertiser, of the 3d instant, con- 
tains a paragraph in relation to it, accompanied 


| Feb. 25th.—Arrived, brig Orbit, Woodbury, of New 
| York, from the coast of Brazil, and sailed down the 
coast on the 26th. 
27th.—Arrived, brig Liberia, Sherman, 42 days 
!from Norfolk, with 58 emigrants. Passengers, Dr, 
Anderson, assistant agent, and Rev. Messrs. Dietschy 
|and Graner, German missionaries. We are happy 
| to inform our distant friends, that the emigrants are 
all in good health, and are temporarily located in 


with some extracts. which we republish, viz: | convenient houses at Caldwell. The Liberia brings 


FROM LIBERIA. 


jo many articles for the use of the colony. Files of 
papers have also come to hand, but we cannot avail 


We have this morning (May 3) received the first) ourselves of their contents, in this number, for want 


i / 


West Africa,) by John B. Russwarm. It is dated 
March 6. Mr. Russwarm is a respectable coloured 
| man, of handsome talents and acquirements, formerly 
| the editor and publisher uf a paper devoted to the 
| interest of the black population in this city. He es- 
| poused the cause of the Colonization Society in this 
city, and has attested his sincerity by removing thi- 
ther himself. The introductory essay of his new paper 


is well written, and we welcome it as the avant courier | 
of African colonization. We extract the following | 


| paragraph : 


** We are in hopes through our columns to bring to 
| light many facts relative to the slave trade. It is the 
| general opinion in the United States and Europe, 
| that it has nearly ceased, but could an American or 
| European reside on Cape Messurado, and witness the 
daily passage of slaves up and down the coast; and 
see, What many of our citizens have, hundreds of their 
fellow men actually in chains on board, he would 


i . . o } 
\then begin to think, that the traffic was far from be-| 
|ing discontinued. To such a pitch of audacity have 

7 . © | 
|'many of these slavers arrived, that no merchant 


| vessel, unless strongly armed, is secure against their 


. . rr : 
piratical acts. They have even been known to leave} 


the Havana and other ports, for this coast, with not 
more than two weeks’ provision on board, depending 
altogether with falling in with vessels, and supplying 
themselves. Some governments have made the trade 
piracy, but of what avail are laws, which are enacted 
|at the distance of five thousand miles, without the 
means of inflicting punishment ? 
those engaged in the slave trade, must be deterred 
by the certainty of the punishment, or they never will 
desist. Colonies have been planted by the British, 
Portuguese, French, and Danish; but with the ex- 


jception of the first, is either strong enough to pro-| 


hibit the traffic in slaves from being carried on in its 
|neighbourhood? ‘The average number of slaves im- 
| ported into the port of Rio de Janeiro alone, for the 
five years preceding the treaty with Great Britain, 
amounted to 23,395; since then, the importations in 
1825, were 29,245; in 1826, 33,939; in 1827, 29.789; 


in 1828, 43,535; in 1829, to the 26th of March, 13,450.” 
Monrovia, March 6. 

Plundering.—On Tuesday, 23d ultimo, six Kroo- 

| men, who had plundered several articles from on 
board the Brisk, Captain Dring, at the leeward, were 

| apprehended and lodged in the prison in this town 
| by the vigilance of our sheriff. Captain Dring, im- 
mediately on being robbed, conveyed intelligence to 

| his agent here, and though the Kroomen had left our 
| borders for Sierra Leone, they were induced to re- 





farmer, “ this is impossible, for I cannot relinquish |‘U7" UPOM & false report. that two boats had preceded 


my employment, and you know, Sir, it is impossible 


to work without some support.” Mr. Hunter per- 
ceiving that his patient was not likely to be readily 
convinced, inquired how many acres of land he cul- 
tivated, and how many horses were kept upon the 
farm, and then boldly asserted that they were too 
few. The farmer maintained that they were suffi- 
cient, but was at length brought to confess that they 
worked hard. “ Allow me, then,” said Mr. Hunter, 
“to inquire what it is you give them to drink ?”"— 
Code of Health, by J. Pinney, Esq. 


| them for that place. 
ing the arrival of Captain Dring. 


Important.—We are happy to inform our citizens, 
that the road from Millsburg to King Boatswain’s, 


(Bo Poro, Condo country,) towards the opening of 


| which many of them liberally subscribed, is now fin- 
lished. We anticipate much increase of trade with 
the interior, and a communication with nations, with 


whose manners and customs we are but partially ac- 
| quainted. 


Emigranis.—Among the emigrants in the Liberia, 


Desperadoes, like 


They are now in chains, await- | 


| number of the Liberia Herald, published at Monrovia,| of room. 


March 4th.—Arrived, British brig Heroine, Cole. 
46 days from Barbadoes, with 91 re-captured Afri- 
leans. Passengers, A. H. Mechlin, Esq. government 
agent, and Dr. Smith, U. 8S. N. The re-captured 
| Africans were first embarked in the schr. Washing- 
iton Barge, from Amelia Island, Florida, but after 
| beating about 89 days, she was compelled to put into 
| Barbadoes. Deaths, during the passage, from sick- 
ness, 9.—.New York Com. Adv. 

From a paragraph in the African Re pository and 
Colonial Journal for March, it appears. that the fine 
new brig Montgomery, sailed, or was to have sailed, 
\from Norfolk, on the 25th ultimo, to Liberia, with 
| thirty slaves, recently emancipated by Joel Early, 
| Esq., of Georgia, with others; some of whom were 

liberated for the express purpose of colonization; con- 
|stituting together a valuable reinforcement to the 
colony. Circumstances required the early departure 
of this vessel, and it was, therefore, deemed impossi- 
|ble to obtain emigrants from remote parts of the 
country. 





It is stated in a late paper, that the committee of 
the House of Representatives “on the affairs of the 
District of Columbia, has reported a bill, which, if 
passed, will put an end to the revolting and disgrace- 
ful scenes which have been so often witnessed in the 
capital of this republic,—the importation of slaves 
from the adjoining states for the purpose of sale, and 
the actual sale of such slaves at auction, before the 
eyes of an indignant community. The bill provides 
that any slave so introduced ‘shall immediately be 
free;’ and that the freedom thus given, ‘shall not be 
deemed a mere penalty upon the individual importing 
or bringing in any person as a slave as aforesaid, but 
shall be the right and privilege, and for the benefit of 
the person so imported and brought in.’ An ex- 
ception is made in favour of citizens of the District 
owning slaves, or acquiring them in any lawful man- 
ner in any of the states or territories; and also in 
favour of transient residents, so far as to permit them 
to bring in and keep with them their domestic slaves 
during their continuance in the District: with this 
provision, however, that ‘it shall not be lawful for 
| any person to sell any slave permitted to be brought 
}into said District in either manner as aforesaid, until 
| such person shall have continued to reside with such 
slave in said District at least three whole years next 
| before such sale, except in case of disposition by the 
last will and testament of the owner of such slave, or 
|of the disposition by law for payment of bona fide 
debts, or consequent upon intestacy.’ ” . 





There are parts of the communication by “ Beta,” 
| which render its insertion inexpedient. ‘We regret 
| the circumstance, as he gives evidence of qualifica- 
| tions which might be advantageously turned to our 
| account, 





Correction. 

In the account of Magdalene Roux, the time of her 
death mentioned in the heading, instead of 28th, 
should be 25th of 8th month. Same article, 32d line 
from top, of second column, for sif read visit. 
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